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GOING HOME TO CHRISTMAS. 


What a glorious time it was for the 
boys at Birch’s, when the last lesson was 
said, and the school broke up for the Christ- 
mas holidays! Such shouting and clap- 
ping of hands, you never heard, as they 
rushed out into the snow which gave prom- 
ise of such slides and sleigh-rides that they 
were half wild with joy. Two of the 
boys lived forty miles down in the coun- 
try, and the stage was waiting to carry 
them to their own plesaant home. How 
light their trunk seemed, as they trudged 
off, carrying it between them. James and 
Harry were very good boys, and learned 
their lessons well, but they were always 
glad when vacation came, and James could 
not help tossing up his cap for very pleas- 
ure, while Harry blew such a blast on his 
trumpet, (the master had taken it away 
from him the first day of term-time for at- 
tempting a flourish in school hours,) that 
it seemed as if he meant to bring every 
giant’s castle in creation about its own- 
er’s ears, and put an end, at once, to all 
evil enchanters. 

Tom White has not studied very well, 
this quarter, so the master tells him he 
must take his books home with him, and 
learn a task on Christmas eve, but Tom 
look to me as though he meant to get on 
his skates as quickly as possible, go down 
on to the pond behind the house, where 
the ice is as smooth and bright as a steel 
mirror, and forget all about Birch, for a 
month to come. But are all the boys go- 
ing home? Is there no poor child who 
has no home to go to, and must stay all 
the holidays at the school? Alas, yes! 
There is one orphan boy, who watches the 
departure of his companions with tearful 
eyes and an aching heart. Last Christ- 
mas, his mother lighted for him a Christ- 
mas tree; and now, the lights of his home 
are all quenched in gloom, and the snow 
is lying on his mother’s grave. May the 
beautiful Christ-child, who loves to come 
to the sorrowful, visit him in these long, 
dull days of his grief, and pour into his 
heart, the oil of gladness, and array him 
inthe garment of joy. Cannot some of 
my little readers act the part of the Christ- 
child towards some such sad one, and find 
themselves a thousand fold repaid by the 
smile of happiness that shall shine in his 
face ?>—S. S. Gazette. 

— 

Virtue anp Vicr.— It costs us more to be 
miserable, than would make us perfectly hap- 
Py! How cheap and easy to us is the service 
—aaget and how dear do we pay for our 

es! 


; — idle boy is on the high road that leads to 
death, 
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Moral Cales, 
THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 


BY MRS. DU BOSE. 





“ Strawberries, ma’am, please buy them,” 
said a timid voice, and the lady caught by 
the sound, turned and met the appealing 
look of a sweet, gentle child about seven 
years old. Mrs. Kinnaird was walking 
down Chestnut street, with her little boy, 
and, thinking of other things, was passing 
onward, when the child again arrested her 
steps, by saying in a tone broken by sobs, 
“do buy them, lady, my poor mamma is 
sick, and we have no money to buy bread 
to eat.” The speaker was pale and thin, 
but curls of sunny hair fell over her little 
bare neck and shoulders, and her eyes 
were of that deep violet hue, which is as 
rare as beautiful, but now they were dim- 
med with tears, and the sweet childish 
features wore a beseeching expression, 
which instantly excited the compassion of 
Mrs. Kinnaird— 

**Poor child,” she said, ‘‘and who is 
your mamma, and where does she live ?” 

** She lives just round the corner, ma’am, 
and used to sew for our living, but now 
she is sick, and she cries all the time for 
my poor papa who is dead, and nowI do 
not know where we shall get bread to eat.” 

‘*Mamma,”’ whispered little Charlie, 
“‘may I give her the new bright shilling un- 
cle gave me this morning ?” 

“Yes, my son, and we will go home 
with this little girl, and see her poor sick 
mother,” end bidding the delighted child 
lead on, they followed her to her humble 
abode—stopping on the way to purchase a 
few of those luxuries, so grateful to the 
suffering, and so rarely to be obtained by 
the poor. 

As the child bounded into the lowly 
room, eagerly displaying her treasures, a 
gentle voice exclaimed, 

“Flora, my darling, where have you 
been, and who gave you all these nice 
things?’ 

*“*A kind lady, dear mamma, who has 
come to see you,” and she turned eagerly 
to Mrs. Kinnaird who this moment enter- 
ed, followed by her little son. A low 
straw pallet met the lady’s eye, on which 
lay a pale, emaciated woman, whose coun- 
tenance though worn by grief and suffer- 
ing, still retained many traces of exceeding 
beauty, and her voice was low and musi- 
cal—the room though small, and meanly 
furnished, was exceedingly neat, and the 
few articles of furniture it contained, were 
arranged with more taste than is usually 
seen in so poor an abode—a few poor strag- 





gling plants which stood on the window 
sill, showed some attempt at embellish- 
ment, but a single glance sufficed to show 
Mrs. Kinnaird, that they were indeed very 
poor, and her kind heart was immediately 
aroused to procure relief. 

She advanced to the bedside, and tak- 
ing the thin hand of the sufferer within 
her own, she gently enquired concerning 
her condition, watched with much interest 
the movements of the little Flora, who was 
now busily employed, with some simple 
arrangements for her mother’s comfort. 

She learned that Mrs. Selden had lost a 
husband whom she tenderly loved, when 
the cholera first made its appearance, and 
that since then, she had managed to pro- 
cure a support for herself and child, by 
taking in embroidery and plain sewing, 
but that since her sickness, which had 
been brought on by grief and over-work, 
they had entirely expended what little 
money they had left, and now, had nothing 
to depend on but the pittance which Flora 
gained by selling the strawberries with 
which a kind neighbor furnished her. ‘‘It 
was not without a struggle, madam, that 
I permitted my darling child to brave the 
exposure of the city streets, but there was 
no help for it, and I was forced to spare my 
Flora, and now for several days we have 
depended entirely upon her feeble exer- 
tions,” and the poor mother wept bitterly, 
as she turned a glance of love upon her 
gentle child. 

Mrs. Kinnaird soothed her kindly, and 
promising to see them again soon, took her 
leave. As soon as they were in the street, 
Charles broke out eagerly :— 

**Oh, mamma, what a pity it is that such 
a sweet little girl should be so poor, and 
that pretty lady too. I am sure I don’t 
want any more toys and cakes, and I will 
give all my pocket money to them, and 
you can give Flora some of little sister’s 
clothes, can’t you mamma? I am sure 
they will just fit her,” and the boy looked 
eagerly up to his mother, his bright young 
face glowing with feelings of awakened 
generosity. ‘‘ I am sure mamma,” he con- 
tinued, “I cando without the money, and 
it will make me so happy to give it to little 
Flora, and they need it so much more 
than I do”’— 

“Yes, my child,” said Mrs. Kinnaird, 
looking down upon the blooming face of 
her boy, with pride and affection, ** but we 
must do more than that for them, and here 
we are at home, so now let us see what 
can be done,” thus speaking, they ascend- 
ed the steps of an elegant mansion, from 
the door of which, a beautiful little girl 
sprang forward to meet them, whom Charles 
scarcely allowed to take her mother’s kiss, 
before he began telling her of their encoun- 
ter with the little strawberry girl and her 
sick mother. 

Fanny listened with tearful eyes to the 
recital, and then turning to her mother, 
eagerly begged her to send for Flora, and 
let her live with them. Mrs. Kinnaird 
smiled at her eagerness, but quietly ob- 
served, that it would not do to take Flora 
away from her poor, sick mother, who 
needed her so much, but if she would be a 
good girl she should go with her to see 
them, and carry them some nice things 
which she would prepare immediately— 
‘and I think,” added she, “ if your father 
is willing, we will have them removed 
from that damp, dismal place, to a more 
comfortable abode.” 

Mr. Kinnaird was a wealthy merchant, 
and they lived happily with their two 
children in one of the handsomest houses 
in Philadelphia; but they were not un- 





mindful of those who were less fortunate 
than themselves, and they had early taught 
their children to be kind to the poor, and 
many a grateful heart showered blessings 
upon them for timely relief and ready sym- 
pathy. 

Charles and Fanny were so much inter- 
ested in their new acquaintances, that they 
could think of nothing else all day, and 
were quite ready, when in the afternoon, 
their mamma called them to accompany 
her to their abode. They were attended 
by a servant, who carried a large basket, 
full of necessaries for the sick, and other 
things. They found Mrs. Selden much 
better and full of thanks for their kind- 
ness. Mrs. Kinnaird had sent her own 
physician to attend her, and he said that a 
little care and nourishing food would soon 
restore her, but that she must be removed 
from that dark, damp place as soon as 
possible—so, ever active in her kindness, 
Mrs. Kinnaird the next day, sent her car- 
riage, and had her conveyed to a nice, airy, 
cottage, on the outskirts of the city. This 
cottage belonged to Mr. Kinnaird, and was 
just now vacant. Roses and honey suckle 
climbed over the door, and peeped in at the 
windows, and a pretty garden filled with 
all sorts of flowers spread out in front. 


| One large old oak, overshadowed it, and 


kept it delightfully cool. The appearance 
inside, corresponded well with the exterior 
—the rooms though small, were airy and 
pleasant, and the simple furniture was 
tastefully arranged. 

Little Flora’s delight was unbounded, 
and found vent in a torrent of exclama- 
tions and extravagant expressions of rap- 
ture, but Mrs. Selden only manifested her 
gratitude, by a silent pressure of Mrs. 
Kinnaird’s hand, and an eloquent glance 
of her speaking eyes—her emotion was too 
great for words. In this quiet retreat, 
constantly attended by her little daughter, 
and occasionally visited by her kind friends, 
Mrs. Selden rapidly recovered, and was 
soon able to sit up, and employ herself, 
from time to time with the sewing with 
which Mrs. Kinnard abundantly supplied 
her, paying her liberally for her work. 
By this means she was soon able to main- 
tain herself and Flora in respectability 
and comfort. 

Mrs. Kinnaird found her to be a woman of 
much intelligence, the daughter of a farm~ 
er in easy circumstances, who being very 
fond of her, had spared no expense upon 
her education, but at seventeen she had 
married, against his will, a young man, to 
whose moral character and appearance, he 
could have no objection, but who had no 
means of support, beyond the salary of a 
clerk in the city. Her entreaties for for- 
giveness were unavailing, and since then 
she had heard nothing from her father, for 
she was too proud to apply to him, on the 
death of her husband, determining to sup- 
port herself and child, rather than be de- 
pendent on him, who had scorned one 
whom she so dearly loved. 

The cottage became a favorite resort of 
Mrs. Kinnaird, and her children, who 
were warmly attached to the little Flora, 
whose early acquaintance with sorrow had 
given hera thoughtfulness beyond her years. 
Charles’ pocket money was regularly ex- 
pended in procuring something to please 
Flora, which kindness the grateful childg 
returned by the most ardent affection. 

One day after Mrs. Selden had complete- 
ly recovered her health, a carriage stopped 
at the door, from which an old man, whose 
white hair gave to his countenance an ap- 
pearance of great interest, hastily alighted, 
and entering the cottage clasped her in 
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his arms. ‘My daughter,” said hein a 
tremulous voice, ‘‘can you forgive your 
old father, and will you forget the past, 
and love meas of old?” Mrs. Selden only 

¢ answered by her tears, but they were 
enough, and the reconciliation between 
the father and daughter was complete. 
Little Flora now came in for her share in 
her grandpapa’s caresses, and soon became 
a great favorite with the old man. He 
had seen a notice of her husband’s death 
in the papers, and struck with remorse at 
his unkindness, had determined to seek 
his daughter out, and try to make amends 
for past neglect, by present kindness. 

Mrs. Selden had now no longer need 
to take in sewing, for her father’s liberality 
supplied her with every thing necessary 
to her comfort and happiness. The cottage 
still continued to be her home, and she 
devoted herself to the education of her lit- 
tle daughter, whose rapid improvement, 
amply repaid her care and attention. 

Thus they lived happy and contented, 
the only shadow that fell on Flora’s path, 
being the departure of Charles Kinnard for 
school—but when they parted he kissed 
away the tears that flowed abundantly 
from her bright eyes, and bade her, * not 
to forget him, for he would soon return.” 
Flora and Fanny continued to be fast 
friends, and as she marked their intimacy, 
Mrs. Selden blessed the day on which her 
daughter first appeared to Mrs. Kinnaird 
in the character of a little strawberry girl! 

[ The Schoolfellow’s Mag. 


She says, “Oh king, let not thy counte- 
nance be changed, nor thy thoughts trou- 
bled, for in thy kingdom there is one man 
who is able to explain this inscription.” 
Now it is that Daniel emerges from ob- 
scurity. He is taken before the king, 
who renews the offer of wealth and honor, 
if he will only give him the meaning of 
that strange writing. Daniel says, ‘“ Let 
thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards 
to another. Yet I will read the writing 
and make known the interpretation thereof. 
Oh King, thou hast lifted up thyself against 
the God of heaven, and given the praises 
due to him, to gods which see not, nor 
hear, nor know. Thou hast not glorified 
the God who holds thy life in his hand— 
your sentence is passed, God has weighed 
you in the balance, and you are found 
wanting. He has numbered and finished 
thy kingdom, and it shall be given to the 
Medes and Persians.” Then David was 
clothed in royal robes, and made the third 
ruler in the kingdom, according to the 
promise of Belshazzer. Little did Belshaz- 
zer think that night would be his last ; 
but the God which he had despised and 
neglected, had willed that before the dawn- 
ing of another day, his active form should 
lie low, in the cold embrace of death, and 
the eye that then shone with more than 
usual brightness, should be dim. He was 
slain that night by the hand of Darius, and 
the morning breeze unfolded the Persian 
banner, and waved it proudly o’er the city 
of Babylon. 





Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE IMPIOUS FEAST. 


BY CLARA CLIFFORD. 


*Twas a lovely evening. The moon 
poured down her pale gleam of beauty 
upon the earth. The flowers of summer 
sent forth their fragrance, filling the halls 
of Babylon with the sweetest of odors; but 
this is not heeded by the proud inmates of 
the royal palace. They have no thoughts 
for such things, though long past the hour 
of midnight. Belshazzer is surrounded by 
thousands of his lords and subjects, who 
are feasting upon the dainties of the earth, 
and drinking freely of the richly colored 
wine. Every country and clime have yield- 
ed its offerings to this banquet. The laugh 
and song grow louder and louder; the 
very walls of this strongly built palace, 
seemed tottering with their human convul- 
sions. Belshazzer in the pride of his heart, 
bids his servants bring him the vessels of 
gold and silver, taken by his father from 
the temple of Jerusalem; and from these 
sacred vessels they quaff the wine, while 
words of praise fell from their lips. Is it 
possible that in this scene of rioting they 
remember the kind Being from whom they 
receive all their good gifts? Let us listen 
—ah! we hear not the humble petition, 
bespeaking gratitude for blessings received, 
and imploring assistance, that a right use 
may be made of them. How do the min- 
gled sounds grate upon the ear as they 
sing the praises of their gods of gold, sil- 
ver and stone. Once more the king raised 
the golden chalice to his impious lips, and 
tosses off the sparkling wine. Suddenly 
it falls from his hand; his countenance 
changes, his eyes are fixed upon the wall, 
where he sees the finger of a supernatural 
hand tracing letters. Anxiously he watch- 
es the formation of each, and finally the fa- 
tal words, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsen, 
appear. Every countenance is pale; every 
heart is filled with fear; silence reigns 
sole-monarch of this palace, which but a 
few moments before was filled with the song 
of the reveller ; even their breathing seem- 
ed hushed and low. At last the king, in 
a low gluttural voice, calls for the astrolo- 
gers and wise men; he promises themwealth, 
honor and every good this world affords, 
if they will but interpret these four words. 
Anxiety is impressed upon their counte- 
nances. Again and again they have pe- 
rused the inscription ; but the God by whose 
finger it was traced, has not revealed the 
meaning to them, and they are unable to 
decipher it. The countenance of Belshaz- 
zar is of an ashy hue; his knees smite 
against one another, and in a voice of an- 
guish, he cried out, Mene, Mene. 

Now the Queen enters the banquet hall, 
and like a faithful wife and subject, at- 
tempts to administer comfort to the king. 








ss Biography, 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.--NO. XXXIX. 


Queen and regent Anne of Brittainy, wife 
of Charles Eighth. 
Born 1476—Died 1514. 

Anne of Dreux, was the daughter of 
the last sovereign Duke of Brittainy, 
Francis 2nd, by whose death she became 
the sole heir of that duchy. Anne was 
born at Nantes, 1476. She was remarka- 
bly tall, yet she was graceful and beauti- 
ful. One of her legs was, shorter than 
the other, but her gait was notwithstand- 
ing this defect, so elegant, that the slight 
limp was scarcely perceptible. Her moth- 
er, Margaret de Foix, was a very sensible 
woman, and she paid undivided attention 
to the education of her child. There were 
several competitors for the hand of Anne, 
at an early age, among whom was Alain of 
Albiet, who had eight children, and was 
upwards of forty years of age, Anne at this 
time being only thirteen. The princess 
declined his offer, as she said his children 
were most of them older than herself, and 
would need a more staid and matronly la- 
dy for a mother-in-law. The Duke of Or- 
leans was also asuitor. She would how- 
ever have been married to the prince of 
Wales, eldest son of Edward fourth, but 
his premature and violent death prevented. 
Anne also refused the Count of Rohan. 
The heiress of Brittany had some difficul- 
ty in discarding Maxmilian of Austria, 
king of the Romans, to whom she had 
been solemnly affianced in the Cathedral 
of Nantes in 1490. Anne declared that 
she never would marry the last mentioned 
prince, because he had a son older than 
herself by his first marriage with the 
Duchess of Burgundy. This princess was 
in reality attached to the Duke of Orleans, 
who had taken refuge at her father’s court 
when he revolted against the regent; but 
he was married to Jane of France, Charles 
8th’s sister. The regent Madame Beau- 
zeau was desirous that her brother Charles 
8th, should marry Anne but he being en- 
gaged to another princess, Margaret of Aus- 
tria, for a time declined the alliance, but 
he afterwards consented to marry Anne of 
Brittany, and Margaret was sent back to 
her own country. In 1491, Charles and 
Anne were married at Langeais, in Tou- 
raine, and then returned to Plessis les 
Tours, where the court was at that time 
held. They afterwards went to Paris, 
where they were received with great splen- 
dor, the coronation took place at St. Denis, 
in 1491, and during the ceremony the Duke 
of Orleans supported the crown upon the 
brow of the queen, whom he so tenderly 
loved. The joy upon this occasion was 
great and universal. Anne was called the 
queen duchess, and returned from St. 
Denis to Paris, amid universal acclama- 











tions. Although acquainted with her hus- 
band’s infidelities, Anne was a tender, de- 
voted and affectionate wife to Charles 8th, 
‘“* who has been justly styled the most hon- 
est of men and best of princes.” Anne 
was called to part with her only surviving 
child, the dauphin Charles, just after the 
return of her husband from Italy, in 1495. 
The king was also deeply affected at the 
death of this beloved child, but he restrain- 
ed his grief to solace his afflicted wife. 
All the nobles of the court endeavored to 
assuage her sorrow, by diverting her with 
tournaments and entertainments. Among 
others, the Duke of Orleans gave a su- 
perb fete at Amboise, to which all the 
court were invited, and so much magnifi- 
cence was displayed, and the duke of Or- 
leans was so very joyous, that the jealous 
nobles insinuated to the queen that this 
immoderate gayety was occasioned by the 
death of the dauphin, as that event made 
him direct heir to the throne. The queen 
was influenced by these statements, and 
forgetting her former regard for Orleans, 
she feltso much resentment towards him, 
for his conduct on this occasion, that she 
immediately dismissed him from the court, 
which he never revisited, until he became 
king of France, by the death of Charles 8th. 
After his return from Italy, the king was 
perfectly correct in his conduct, indeed he 
became a perfect model of conjugal fideli- 
ty, for he was tenderly attached to Anne, 
whose amiability and forbearance had com- 
pletely won his heart. The royal pair 
lived very happily together, until the death 
of Charles, which took place in the year 
1498. Anne having lost four children be- 
fore her husband, was now obliged to de- 
scend from the throne, for which however 
she was again destined. Previous to this 
time, the mourning dress of queens had 
been pure white, but Anne of Brittany, 
adopted the deepest black. She ordered a 
magnificent funeral for her husband, and 
caused a splendid mausoleum to be erected 
to his memory. During her husband’s 
absence in Italy, Anne performed the du- 
ties of regent with talent and judgment, 
although at that time only eighteen years 
of age, ‘‘and when at his death, the ad- 
ministration of the government of Brittany 
devolved upon her, she willingly applied 
herself to it, and promulgated many useful 
laws.”. Anne was well aware of the pow- 
er which she possessed over the heart of 
the Duke of Orleans, and she often re- 
marked to her ladies, that she should if 
she pleased, become reigning queen yet, 
which she did; but regularity of historical 
relation obliges us to defer the rest of her 
life until after that of Jane of France, who 
preceded her as the wife of Louis 12th. 
ESTELLE. 


Morality. 
A FATHER AND HIS CHILD. 


During a protracted meeting in a certain 
town in Kentucky, a gentleman of some 
considerable note, called upon me at my 
lodgings. He wished to connect himself 
with the church on the following Sabbath. 
He had been remarkably profane; but 
the Lord had been merciful to him, and 
he was now as he hoped, a converted man. 
The case was this :—He once had a lovely 
boy, an only son; this beloved child gave 
evidence of early piety. When perhaps 
not more than nine years of age, he was 
laid upon a sick and dying bed. He 
talked sweetly about Jesus, and much 
about heaven. On one occasion, when 
near his end, he called his father to his 
bedside, and, with great respect and affec- 
tion, said, ‘ Papa, I wish to make one re- 
quest of you before I die.’ 

‘ What isit, my darling?’ said the weep- 
ing father, bending over his beloved and 
now dying child. ‘O, my dear son, your 
father is willing to do anything in the 
world for you; what do you wish meto do?’ 

‘ Papa,’ said the dying child, ‘dear papa, 
if you please, don’t swear any more.’ 

The father, as he narrated the affecting 
incident, wept,—tears rolling down his 
cheeks. ‘O sir,’ said he to me, ‘I never 
had anything come with such power to my 
soul before the language of my dying boy, 
‘Papa, dear papa, if you please, don’t 
swear any more.’ Sir, it was blessed to 
my poor soul. 

Ineed only add, that the next day I 
saw that man seated at the table of the 


























Lord; and may we not suppose that when 
he comes to die, his cherub boy will hover 
over his dying bed, and be the first to 
welcome his happy spirit home to glory 
and to God?—Rev. D. Baker. 








Benevolence. 








JENNY LIND AND THECHILDREN., 


One of the most interesting scenes oc- 
curred at the Front street theatre, this 
morning, ever witnessed, in Baltimore. At 
8 o'clock yesterday afternoon, Mayor Je- 
rome addressed a note to Jenny Lind, 
stating the excitement existing among the 
children of the public schools, and asking 
her if she would not afford them an oppor- 
tunity to see and hear her. She immedi- 
ately replied that she would be most happy 
to meet them at 10 o’clock this morning 
at the Front. street theatre, and at that 
hour not less than 600 girls were assem- 
bled within its walls. A full orchestra 
was in attendance, and she sang them sey- 
eral of her best pieces, to their great de- 
light. Her heart, however, was with the 
boys, about 6000 of whom were waiting 
outside, and she hastily dismissed the 
girls to make room for them. As soon as 
the theatre was cleared, they rushed in 
with happy hearts; and on the fair songs- 
tress making her appearance, they greeted 
her with enthusiastic cheers, for which she 
thanked them most kindly. After order 
was restored, she sung ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ for them; and after a piece from 
the orchestra, she came forward and address- 
ed the children. She said it afforded her 
gratification to contribute to their pleas- 
ure, and asked them what they would 
have her sing. Some of them cried out 
one song, and some another, until four 
were called. 

She then pleasantly addressed them, 
and remarked that, as they seemed divided, 
she would sing them all, provided they 
would sing for her afterwards. This was 
received with great enthusiasm; and she 
proceeded to sing ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,’ followed by the ‘ Bird 
Song,’ the ‘ Flute Song,’ and the ‘ Moun- 
taineer’s Song,’ the first of which she re- 
peated. The boys then sang for her “ Hail 
Columbia,’ and the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ very finely, and she clapped them 
most heartily, waving her handkerchief 
over her head. After giving her three 
hearty cheers, the boys were dismissed, 
and the performance was over. She seem- 
ed as much delighted as they were.—Cor. 
of the Washington Union, 15th Dec. 





Nursery. 





ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. IV. 

“I wish I could go ona pilgrimage, 
like Christiana,” said Henry, one Sabbath 
day, when he had been reading Pilgrim's 
Progress to his mother. 

** Don’t you think you should be afraid 
of Apollyon ?” asked she. 

“Oh no,” said Henry, with a bold, con- 
fident air; ‘‘I would soon master him, 
and cut off his head with my sword.” 

“T think I have seen him master you 
many times.” 


“* What do you mean, mother. I never 
fought with Apollyon.” 
“No, I am afraid not. But if you 


would like to go on a pilgrimage, why do 
you not? What is there to prevent you” 

Henry looked at his mother with aston- 
ishment, but observing that she looked 
grave, and seemed quite in earnest, he re- 
plied, 

**T don’t know, how.” 

‘“* What do you suppose it means to g° 
on a pilgrimage ?” 

**T don’t know ma’am.” 

**Do you suppose it means to set off 
and walk a great distance ?” , 

“T don’t know,” said Henry agai, 
looking puzzled. 

‘Could a person get to heaven by walk- 
ing on and on through a great many coun 
tries ?” 

“TI suppose not, heaven is up in the 
air.” , 

“We do not know where heaven 3 
and it makes no difference. The way 
reach it is to be good, and to trust 
Christ for the pardon of our sins. Going 
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ion pilgrimage, means beginning to live the 
‘sort of life that will lead to heaven, and 


fighting with Apollyon does not mean 
fighting with hands and swords, but re- 
sisting sin and Satan, when they would 
have you do wrong. You understand 
now whatI mean by saying that Apollyon 
had conquerred you a great many times, do 


- you not ?” 


“Yes, mother. But then you said you 
was afraid I had never fought with him.” 

“T meant that you are so ready to do as 
he would have you, that he does not re- 
quire you to fight in order to overcome 
you. Jf you really and earnestly resisted 
him, as Christiana did, God would not suf- 
fer you to be overcome.” 

Henry seemed to be thinking deeply, 


but did not reply. 


“There is, however,” resumed his moth- 
er, ‘‘a battle which is constantly going on, 
within you.” 

‘“‘ Within me, mother? inside of me? how 
can that be?” 

“Whenever you have committed a fault, 
and your father or I question you about it, 
inbreed sin whispers, ‘* say you did not do 
Conscience and the Spirit of God, 


victory, if not, Satan.” 

“Ts Satan glad when I do wrong ?” 

“Fo.” 

“When I think about it, it seems as if 
it would be easy to do right.” 

“Yes, that is because when you are 
thinking, as you are now, temptation is ab- 
sent ; but when temptation comes, it is hard 
to resist it.” 

“‘ What is temptation?” 

“Why, in the case I supposed before, 
you were tempted to tell a falsehood, that 
is, whenever you have done wrong, and 
are questioned about it, you are afraid of 
being punished, if you confess the fault, 
and this fear constitutes a temptation to 
you to say what is not true. So when I 
refuse to let you do something you wish to 
do, you are tempted to give way to pas- 
sion and ill-temper; and you generally 
yield to the temptation immediately, with 
without reflection.” 

“If I could only think at the time, 
mother, I do not believe I should be so 
naughty.” 

“I do not believe you would always, my 
son. But sometimes you know you are 
so carried away by your passion, that if I 
ask you to stop and think, it has no effect 
on you. However, I will after this put 
my finger up and say conscience, when I 
see you about todo wrong.” IRENE. 
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THE DARK CLOUD WITH SILVER 
LINING. 


“And so you have been in trouble, 
John,” said I. ‘It is a long time now 
since I was in this part of the country. 
When I was here last, your wife was alive, 
but even then she seemed to me to be 
ready for glory.” 

“I humbly believe she was, sir, and 
since then, as a shock of corn fully ripe, she 
has been gathered into God’s garner. It 
was not a light affliction to lose her, after 
living with her five and forty years ; but 
there is a time to die as well a time to 
live, and as she said, God’s time is the best 
time.” 

“True, John, and when we think oth- 
erwise, we think wrong. Was she patient 
in her illness ?” 

“Patient asa lamb,sir. ‘ It’s not for 
the like of us,’ said she, ‘ to be murmur- 
ersin the midst of our mercies. There is 
acloud around me, John, but blessed be 
God, dark as it is, it has a silver lining.’ ” 

“* What did she mean by that, John?” 

“T will tell you, sir. The last time we 
walked out together, poor soul! she hung 
heavy enough on my arm, and made but 
asad walk of it; we went to the end of 
the orchard just as the sun was setting. 
There was a cloud over the sun, black 
enough, but its edges~ looked as bright as 
silver. As we came through the orchard, 
We talked of the sun being in the cloud, 
and my poor wife, as she turned round to 
look at it once more, said, ‘ When God is 
in it, John, the darkest cloud is sure to 
have a silver lining.’ ” 

“IT understand now. She meant to say, 


_ that God was in the cloud around 
er 2”? 


““She did, sir, and surely he was there 
too, or she never would have demeaned 
herself so meekly. When she spoke of 
the cloud with the silver lining, it was 
only another way of saying, ‘ The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? The Lord is the strength of my life ; 
of whom shall I be afraid?’ Psalm xxvii, 1. 
Many of us are glib enough with our 
tongues, and have texts of Scripture ready 
on all occasions, but my poor Mary had 
them in her heart. She had always the 
advantage over me in times of trouble, sir, 
for while I was fuming and fretting, she 
could lie quiet in God’s hands, her soul 
magnifying the Lord, and her spirit rejoic- 
ing in God her Saviour.” 

** You appear to like to talk of her.” 

“Why, yes, sir, and sometimes I am 
afraid that I ease my own heart at the ex- 
pense of other people, tiring them in lis- 
tening to me; but when I talk of her, it 
seems as if we were nearer together.” 

““No doubt it does. It was no earthly 
teacher, John, that taught her to lie quiet 
in God’s hands. Such an especial mercy 
comes only from him who taught David 
the same lesson. You remember his 
words, ‘Surely. I have behaved and quiet- 
ed myself, as a child that is weaned of his 
mother; my soul is even as a weaned 
child.’ Psalm cxxxi, 2.” 

“TI do, sir, and wish that I could say 
them oftener than I can, with my heart. 
You will, perhaps, smile at me, sir, when 
I tell you that what my poor wife said 
about the cloud and the silver lining has 
given a new value to my Bible.” 

“In what way, John? In what way?” 

“In this way, sir: it has led me to pon- 
der more in my heart the heavy troubles 
and merciful deliverances of God’s people. 
Look at Abraham—to think of a man be- 
ing called on to offer up his own son, when 
heaven and earth might be supposed to 
cry out against such adeed. Why, the 
cloud that hung over him was black as ink, 
and yet what a beautiful lining it had after 
all! The trial of Abraham’s faith was per- 
fected, the faithfulness of the Lord made 
clear, and the promise that he had given 
to his servant abundantly fulfilled.” 

“You apply this matter well, John.” 

“Again, sir, when Joseph was cast into 
the pit, there seemed little hope for him, 
nor was his case much mended when he 
was sold to the Ishmaelites; but when 
once Potiphar had put him in prison, it 
appeared to be all over with him. He was 
however, the Lord’s servant, and the Lord 
delivered him, and blessed him, so that 
the silver lining was seen quite as plain as 
the dark cloud which had overshadowed 
him.” 

‘“* Very true.” 

“‘T hope, sir, that you will not think I 
am talking faster than I ought, on this 
subject, but my heart is rather full of it. 
When we see David, with nothing but a 
sling and a few stones, about to fight with 
an armed giant; when we see Daniel in 
the lion’s den, and Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego in the fiery furnace, the cloud 
appears so dark and threatening, that it is 
quite enough to alarm us; but the mo- 
ment God is seen in the matter, the silver 
edge begins to appear, for God’s servants 
are sure to have God’s assistance.” 

“And I suppose, John, that you consid- 
er the servants of the Lord are quite as 
much under the Almighty’s care now, as 
they were in old times ?” 

**Blessed be God, I do, sir, and here 
lies my comfort, that, sinners as we are, 
we may say the God of Abraham, and Jo- 
seph, David and Daniel, Shadrach Me- 
shach and Abednego, is our God for ever 
and ever, and he will be our guide even 
unto death. Shadows may gather arourd 
us, sickness may come, and sorrow and 
death may come ; but to a Christian man 
the hope of eternal life through him that 
suffered upon the cross, is the true silver 
lining to every cloud.” 

“You are right, John, you are right, 
and I trust this little conversation will do 
me good, for, like many others, I am more 
given to lament over my trials, than to 
rejoice over my mercies. This ought not 


and amen in Jesus Christ, and as it is cer- 
tain that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, so whatever afflic- 
tions betide, it becomes every follower of 
the Redeemer, with a grateful heart, to 
look less and less at the dark cloud, and 








more and more at the silver lining.” —o.H. 











to be, for as God’s promises are all yea. 
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PLAYING MOTHER. 


‘It’s just as you raise them,’ said Mr. 
Warner, in his dogmatic way. ‘I don’t 
believe in a boy’s taking to a hammer and 
a girl to a doll, from an instinct of nature. 
Girls are different because they are educa- 
ted differently. There is no other law in 
the matter.’ 

‘ My experience,’ said a lady who made 
one of a little company numbering about 
half a dozen, and she spoke ina quiet way, 
‘leads me to a different conclusion. Each 
sex has a use in society peculiarly its own; 
and from the earliest childhood, impulses 
pointing thitherward may be seen. Gen- 
tle, tender and loving are the uses of wo- 
man, and for these she is fitted by nature. 
Hardier, rougher, bolder is man, because 
he is designed for a different sphere of 
life. The boy takes the hammer, the whip, 
or any other play-thing that is noisy, or 
calls for the exercise of strength and ac- 
tion; while the girl, as naturally busies 
herself with her doll, or her cup and sau- 
cers.’ 

‘ Simply,’ replied Mr. Warner, ‘ because 
you provide a hammer and whip for the 
one, and a doll for the other.’ 

‘No,’ returned the lady, ‘ the cause lies 
deeper than this. It is radical. How is 
it with your own little Anna? She is here 
to-day.’ 

‘ She never had a dollin her life. I will 
not permit such a thing to come into my 
house. I wish to develope the strength 
not the weakness of her character.’ And 
as Mr. Warner spoke, he threw a glance 
upon his wife, which said, plainly enough, 
‘ This would’nt be so if you had your way.’ 

‘O,’ remarked the lady, ‘then you are 
trying to warp her character to suit your 
own theory. You are not willing to let 
it develop naturally, and as I would say, 
healthfully.’ 

‘I wish to give it a strong anil healthy 
development.’ 

‘Then it must grow from inward ele- 
ments. If you warp it, as you are certain- 
ly doing, you will weaken and deform, in- 
stead of producing ‘beauty, health and 
strength.’ 

‘So you think,’ said Mr. Warner, a lit- 
tlerudely. Opionated men are often very 
rude to ladies. 

‘Yes, I think so,’ replied the lady, not 
seeming to notice the gentleman’s manner. 

‘Where is your dear little girl?’ asked 
one of the company, a little while after, 
addressing Mrs. Warner. 

‘She’s playing about the garden. I 
saw her from the window a few minutes 
ago.’ 

‘It would be a pleasant experiment,’ 
said the lady, with whom the child’s father 
had held the controversy, ‘just to take a 
look after Anna, and see what she is doing. 
I'll warrant that the girl’s instincts are 
predominant in her acts. You'll not find 
her dragging up‘the flowers, nor throw- 
ing stones at the birds, nor even digging 
in the dirt.’ 

‘You'll probably find her racing about 
with the boys,’ said the father. 

‘We'll see. Come! And the lady 
started for the door. The company fol- 
lowed her out. Anna was not in the gar- 
den among the flowers, nor romping with 
the boys. 

‘Anna,’ called the mother. They lis- 
tened, and her sweet young voice was 
heard faintly answering. Guided by the 
sound, she was soon discovered by those 
in search of her. 

‘ What is she doing?’ inquired Mr. War- 
ner, who did not at first see her clearly. 

‘Playing mother,’ answered the lady 
with whom he had held the controversy. 
And she spoke in a tone of triumph. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mr. Warner. 

‘See for yourself.’ 

‘ The little witch!’ exclaimed the father, 
affected with pleasure, in spite of himself, 
by what he saw. 

Anna had found a cap belonging to the 
lady at whose house they were visiting, 
and with this drawn upon her head, was 
nursing a rabbit with the earnest fondness 
of a mother. 

The ladies caught the happy child in 
their arms, and almost devoured her with 
kisses, while Mr. Warner escaped back 
into the house, to rearrange his forces for 
a new battle on his favorite hobby. 








[ Godey’s Lady’s Book. 











THE DUCK. 


He is a famous swimmer. To say of a 
boy that “he swims like a duck,” is to say 
that the water and he understand each oth- 
er well. It is said, however, that ducks 
should not be allowed to swim before they 
are a month old, and so boys had better 
keep out of the water till they are told they 
can go into it with safety. Many an in- 
stance has occurred in which a long sea- 
son of suffering has followed a single im- 
prudent bath. 

The duck is formed for an easy and 
Swift sailer, and takes to the water as ifit 
were its native element. Its motion on 
land is very awkward, and seems as if it 
must be very wearying; but when upon 
the water it sits with queenly grace, and 
carries itself with an ease of motion which 
is trulyadmirable. Itis a great matter to 
know what place we can fill with most 
propriety to ourselves and for the best good 
of others. 

The flesh of the duck is regarded as a 
luxury, and its eggs are used for many do- 
mestic purposes. These good qualities 
make up for its disagreeable ‘“ quack ! 
quack!” which would otherwise be quite 
intolerable. It is well for those who lack 
some natural grace or beauty, to cultivate 
a kind temper oragreeable manners. The 
defect will then be less apparent. 

Ducks know their friends. The late 
Bishop of Norwich tells us of a clergyman, 
who owned a very fierce and noisy house- 
dog, within the length of whose chain it 
would be unwise for a stranger to venture. 
A brood of ducklings were reared in the 
same yard, and soon became so fond of the 
old dog, that whenever he barked at the 
approach of danger, they would always fly 
to his kennel for refuge, and were safe 
there. Kindness wins confidence. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 

Isaac Watts is a familiar name to all, from 
the gray-headed man of four-score, to the child 
just beginning to lisp a nursery hymn by its 
mothers’s knee. His Psalms and Hymns have 
been sung by thousands upon thousands of se- 
rious and devout worshippers in our Sabbath 
congregations, and committed to memory by 
other thousands of children and youth. By 
how many cradles has the sweet hymn, be- 
ginning, 

“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” 
been sung in soft and tender accents by a 
watching mother! By how many fair-haired 
children has their first stammering verse been 
uttered in the words of one of his Infant 
Hymns! Few men have infused their own 
thoughts into other minds so widely, or been 
so thoroughly blended with the religious hopes 
and aspirations of so many generations as 
Watts. And he was a good man, worthy of 
such an enviable distinction; with a character 
so pure and winning, that we can contemplate 
it with unmingled pleasure. 

Isaac Watts was bornin Southampton, Eng- 
land, July 17, 1674. His father, whose name 
was also Isaac, was a shoe-maker, and kept 
young gentlemen boarders. He was probably 
poor, though we are told, not illiterate ; he had 
a large family. Isaac being the oldest of nine 
children. Isaac began to learn Latin, when 
he was only four years old, and was taught for 
years by a clergyman, who kept a free school 
in his native town. His scholarship in this 
school was so remarkable, that it was proposed 
by some who knew of it, to raise a subscription, 
to enahle him to get an education at one of 
the great English Universities ; but the lad at 
that early age, showed a strength of principle 
seldom seen in older persons. In order to be- 
come entitled to an education there, it would 
have been necessary for him to become a mem- 
ber of the English Church, and he had thus 
early decided to join the Dissenters, believing 
them purer and more evangelical than the n@ 
tablished Church. It may not be knownto a 
the readers of the Companion, that in England 
all who do not belong to the Episcopal Church, 
are termed Dissenters; that is, they dissent 
or differ from the Established Church; and 











under this general name of Dissenters, are 
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ranked as Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, &c. Young Watts no- 
bly rejected the advantages which could only 
be procured by sacrificiug his principles, and 
went on, in his private school, with an energy 
of purpose, and an industrious application, 
which never fail to secure success. When he 
was sixteen, he went to anacademy taught by 
Mr. Rowe, where he remained four years. He 
says of himself, “that he was a maker of 
verses, from fifteen to sixty,” and we are told 
that some verses written when he was seven- 
teen, “ were remarkable for ease and elegance.” 
He applied himself very closely to Mathema- 
tics, and the study of intellectual philosophy; 
and having fully consecrated himself to the 
service of God in his closet, he united with 
the church in his nineteenth year. When he 
was twenty, he left the academy, and spent two 
years in close application to books at his fa- 
ther’s house, with no guide, but his own re- 
markably matured mind. He exhibited un- 
common loveliness of character, for though by 
nature of a quick temper, he so succeeded in 
governing it, that he became one of the most 
gentle and modest of men. He was a great fa- 
vorite with his parents, as he well deserved to 
be, and they had the privilege of living to see 
their darling son become “ eminent for litera- 
ture, as well as venerable for his piety.” At 
the close of two years at his fathers, he en- 
gaged as tutor to Sir John Hartopp, who wish- 
es his son to receive a home education, and 
while superintending this pupil, Watts devoted 
himself to the study of the Scriptures with all 
the earnestness of a sincere heart, and the ac- 
tivity of a vigorous intellect. He preached 
for the first time on his twenty-fourth birth- 
day ; and was soon after chosen as a colleague 
to Dr. Chauncey, preaching occasionally, and 
still continuing the charge of his pupil. In 
about three years, Dr. Chauncey died; and 
Mr. Watts succeeded to the entire care of the 
parish. His labors were very acceptable to the 
people, but in a short time he was seized by a 
dangerous illness, which left him in a feeble 
state, and an assistant was procured. His 
health returned very slowly; and at length he 
was again attacked by violent and long con- 
tinued illness. “This calamitous state made 
the compassion of his friends necessary,” says 
his biographer; and the result proved he had 
friends, truly attached tohim. A wealthy pa- 
rishioner, Sir Thomas Abney, received the be- 
loved invalid into his family, where he was ten- 
derly watched over, and cherished like a dear 
son and brother. Every thing which affection, 
united with wealth and refined taste, could 
procure, was furnished him in this new home; 
a home which he never left till his death, thir- 
ty-six years afterwards. This family of Sir 
Thomas’ is represented as a most lovely and 
interesting one. “It was a family,” we are 
told, “which for piety, order, harmony and 
every virtue, was an house of God.” Here he 
had fresh country air, spacious grounds, taste- 
fully laid out in shady groves and flowery lawns, 
and quiet and leisure for serious contemplation. 
Slowly he crept up from his terrible illness, 
never however entirely recovering from its ef- 
fects. It was four years before he was able to 
preach again; and from that period to the 
close of his life, he continued a most excellent 
and beloved teacher of the same flock. His 
salary was only a hundred pounds a year, yet 
of that he gave one third to the poor. He was 
remarkably fond of children, and had the pow- 
er of winning their affections in an uncommon 
degree. He ‘was a very small man, only five 
feet high, and of no personal beauty, but a very 
attractive preacher from the gravity, fervor and 
sincerity of his manner, as well as from the in- 
tellectual superiority of his sermons. His 
style issaid to have been remarkably graceful 
and pleasing, abounding in rich imagery and 
eloquent description. His great power, how- 
ever, was his sincerity; the fervent love to 
God and love to the souls of men, which breath- 
ed forth in every word, and tone, and gesture. 
Occupied in his pastoral labors, and in compos- 
ing his different works, his years glided peace- 
fully away, till at the age of seventy-six, he en- 
é into that blissful home on high, which he 
ad so often described ; that home, of which he 
had said, 


“There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest: 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” F. P. 


{ THE OLD YEAR’S FAREWELL. 

Wearied with the exertions of the day, I had 
thrown my:elf upon a couch to rest. It was 
New Year’s eve. The clock striking eleven, 
warned me that the hours of the year 1850 
would svon have passed away. The lamps 
burned low in their sockets, and by the dim 
and flickering light of the fire, I imagined that 
Isaw an old man. His locks, rivalling the 
snow in their whiteness, were covered with 
frost, his form was bent, his eye dim, and with 
weak and faltering steps, he approached me. 
I did not fear, yet I could notspeak. For some 
time he regarded me in silence, at length he 
spoke. 

“ Mortal,” said he, “I am the old year; thus 
far have I gone with thee on the journey of 
life; Ican go no farther. Thy actions have 
all been recorded, and soon I must deliver the 
account of them to thy Maker. Reflect upon 
the manner thou hast spent thy time! How 
often hast thou relieved the afflicted? When 
hast thou carried relief to the poor? When 
have the starving received bread from thy hand ? 
Hast thou taught thy fellow-men of the religion 
of Jesus? And what progress hast thou made 
in it thyself? Mortal answer me!” 

Visions of neglected opportunities rose be- 
fore me. The cries of the distressed which 
had so often fallen unheeded upon my ear, now 
sounded in thundering tones. Sin after sin 
rose before me. Broken resolutions were now 
forcibly recalled to my mind. I could not an- 
swer, and in fear I trembled before him. 

“ Mortal,” said he, “thou tremblest before 
me. O how! how! canst thou stand before 
thy great Judge atthe last day. Will not fear 
and trembling seize thee then ?” 

Again he paused, and gazed upon me with 
an earnest, searching look. I turned away 
from it, but still I felt it; it could not be avoid- 
ed, and I was compelled to meet it. Soon he 
spoke, 

“Thave not come toterrify orharm thee. I 
am thy friend.” 

“Friend!” gasped I. ‘O canst thou call 
thyself my friend? Thou hast torn my nearest 
and dearest companions from me. Thy hours 
have been full of grief to me, and thou hast 
only brought me sorrow and disappointment. 
Is it thus thou showest thy friendship for me?” 

He appeared grieved by my hasty and harsh 

manner, and in tones of melting tenderness re- 
plied, ; 
“T have but done the will of thy Maker con- 
cerning thee. ‘His ways are not as thy ways,’ 
and thou mayst not murmur at them. If thou 
hadst endeavored to benefit others, thou wouldst 
have had no reason to say that my hours were 
grievous to thee. Thou hast been too much 
wrapt up in thyself. Misfortunes indeed thou 
hast suffered, but they were wisely intended to 
improve and purify thy heart. ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” My days are 
done; whut I say to thee I must say qulckly. 
Live hereafter, first for thy God and thy reli- 
gion, and then for thy neighbors! Remember 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive 2” 
When thou art blessed in thy store, O remem- 
ber the needy! ‘He that giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord’ Be not overmuch right- 
eous, nor suffer thyself to be led astray by the 
cares of this life! ‘To thine ownself be true,’ 
be true to thy God, be true to thy friends! 
Remember these things, and the coming year 
shall be happier to thee than I have been. Arise 
now! Let the New Year find thee up and 
doing. Mortal, farewell.” 

The clock struck twelve, a faint sigh was 
heard; and I was alone. The wind whistled 
joyously through the trees ; the merry sound of 
sleigh bells fell upon my ear, and as peace stole 
over my troubled spirit, I fell upon my knees 
imploring the aid of Him who ruleth the years 
to assist me in spending the New Year in his 
service. Youthful reader, “go thou and do 
likewise!” ANTeNIO. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Royalston, Dec. 27, 1850. 
Dear Sir,—My children, in connection with 
another family, have taken the Companion for 
several years, and value it highly; the back 
numbers are preserved with care, and read and 
re-read with continued interest. There is no 
paper in my family, which I read myself more 
thoroughly than the Companion. * * * * * * 
God bless you as he has done in preparing the 
paper, and cause you to prosper in every effort 
for the improvement of the young. 

Respectfully yours, 





J. Woop. 





Variety. 
HUMAN NATURE—HOW SHALL WE TEST IT. 


Whoever wrote the following, had read one 
page in the book of the human heart to some 
purpose: —“ There is, after all, something in 
those trifles that friends bestow upon each oth- 
er, which is an unfailing indication of the place 
the giver holds in the affections. I would be- 
lieve that one who preserved a lock of hair, 
asimple flower, or any trifle of my bestow- 
ing, loved me, though no show was made of it; 
while allthe procestation in the world would 
not win my confidence in the sincerity of one 
whoset no value on such little things. Trifles 
they may be, but it is by such that the charac- 
ter and disposition are oftenest revealed.” 

—_——- 


A MUSICAL CAT. 

There is a family residing at South Boston, 
who have a cat which is exceedingly fond of 
music, and almost invariably seats herself be- 
side any member of the family, when they com- 
mence playing the piano. A few days since, 
when the family were engaged in another part 
of the house, they heard sounds proceeding 
from the piano, and repaired at once to the 
parlor, where, much to their surprise, Tabby 
was discovered seated on the piano stool, with 
her fore-paws upon the keys, making them fly 
in double quick time, evidently much delighted 
with her first effort, and also greatly to the ed- 
ification of the family. No sooner however, 
did the mistress of the house appear, than puss 
very politely resigned her seat; but has since 
resumed her attempts, seemingly with a deter- 
mination to acquire a knowledge of so desira- 
ble an accomplishment. 

——< 


A GREAT SPLASH. 


Three or four little boys, with aprons, stood 
on the curb stone in Chestnut street. The 
water of the gutter was dammed up to enable 
the workmen to make some repairs, and there 
was quite a dirty puddle extending across the 
street. 

One of the little boys cried out at the top 
of his voice, “‘ Now, see what a great splash [ 
will make!” 

In he went with a bold flourish; but half 
way across there was a hole, made by taking 
out a large paving stone, and suddenly plung- 
ing into this, down he went into the muddy wa- 
ter, and came out in a hurry, well soaked, and 
not a little chagrined at the issue of his great 
splash. 

When boys or men call upon by standers to 
see what a great splash they will make, it is 
not a rare thing to find them, shortly after 
creeping out of a mud-hole.—Youth’s P. Gaz’ 

—— . 


THE LIGHT OF THE HOUSE. 


I believe no one, who has not tried, can es- 
timate the amount of influence which one loy- 
ing, unselfish spirit can exercise in a house- 
hold. If a cold and gloomy temper can shed 
its baneful influence around, making all who 
come within its shadow cold and gloomy too, 
much more, (blessed be God), shall the spirit 
of Christian Jove diffuse and spread itself over 
the hearts around, till it has moulded them in 
some degree to its own image, and taught them 
to seek for themselves that renewing Spirit 
whose fruit is seen to be love and joy and peace. 

—»——_ 


LET HIM BARK! 


A barking dog is not always abiting dog. 
Many a dog will bark very fiercely, who will 
hang his tail, and run, if a little boy turns and 
faces him. Ifthe bird swings high in the air, 
what matters it, if the dog barks till he is 
hoarse ! 

There are barking dogs who go on two legs. 
They are very pert, and you would think from 
their noise, that some dreadful danger was 
nigh. They could not make more noire if 
thieves and robbers were in sight. They bark 
at everybody that passes, and especially at all 
dogs whs enjoy liberties which are denied to 
themselves. 

When you go towards them, they stop bark- 
ing, and slip away into the kennel, and you 
soon find that all the noise was made in order 
to draw your attention, and perhaps obtain a 
pat or a bone. 








—— 


CHRIST A COMMANDER. 

Commander.—This noble name is given to 
Christ inIsa. lv. 4: “I have given him to be a 
Commander to the people.” What a Comman- 
der is Christ! He is a Commander of angels 
and men. Whata Commander is Christ! He 
commands the winds, the waves, the lightning, 
the snow, the rain, the universe! He commands 
wisely, justly and powerfully. Let each of us 
now say, 

“ Divine Commander, gracious Guide, 
I would be walking near thy side ; 
Oh, let me never run astray, 
Nor follow the forbidden way.” 
i 

Wuotesome Rutes, &c.—Edward, Earl of 
Rutland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
left behind him these four pieces of advice :— 

1. Be always employed. 

2. Look to the issue. 

3. Be furnished with a friend. 

4. Reflect upon thyself. 





——___ 


_ Wao Pays ?—A gentleman was saying how 
kind it was for teachers to take the trouble to 
instruct Sunday school children freely, without 
pay. “But we do pay something,” said the 
boy. “Do you? What is itthen” “ Why. 
we pay attention.” 

—¢———_ 

Heaventy Trapine.—A child in a commer. 
cial community being asked, “ What is time ” 
replied, “ Time is the principal, and the use we 
make of it is the interest.” 

——_—_—_—— 


“The Storurut man is a burdento himself 
his hours hang heavy on his head—he loi. 
tereth about, and knoweth not what he would 
do.” —>__. 


“It is more blessed to give than to re. 
ceive” Therefore God loves to bless his children, 








Poctry. 


BERTHA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
Oh! what a lovely New Year's gift, 
Has come from dear Aunt Mary ; 
Oh! mother, look into this cage, 
And see this sweet canary. 
His feathers are like shining gold, 
His little eyes so bright; 
Just see him eat those little seeds, 
Oh! whata pretty sight! 





—— 


* T'll keep his cage so clean and nice, 
And feed him every day, 
I’m sure ’twill be far pleasanter 
Thanany kind of play. 
Just hear him singing, mother dear? 
Oh! what a lovely song. 
I know I could not sing so well, 


If I tried all day long. 


Pll hang you by the window sash, 
You shall look out and sing 

To all the people that go by, - 
You lovely little thing. 

And after school the girls shall come 
And see my sweet canary, 

And I will stop as I go by, 
And thank my dear Aunt Mary. 


Mother, I’ve often, often thought, 
In the sweet summer hours, 
When in the garden I have been 
To gather early flowers, 
And heard the thousand merry birds, 
Chanting their morning lays, 
That they are offering up to God, 
Their grateful hymn of praise. 


And then I think, how good God is, 
To make the world so fair, 

And let the flowers and little birds, 
All have his tender care. 

It seems as ifthey spoke to me, 
And bade me praise Him too, 

And so my heart goes forth to Him, 
To whom all praise is due. 


And now, my sweet canary bird, 
I'll have you ever near, 
To teach me by your daily song, 
To domy duty here: 
Tobe obedient, kind and good, ' 
And strive most faithfully 
To serve the great and holy One, 
Who made both thee and me. 
[Youth’s Penny Gaz. 
a eenene) 
WINTER—AN EMBLEM. 


Gone from our trees is the summer bloom, 
And the flowers have lost their sweet perfume 

The leaves have dropt from the waving boughs, 
And nature is wrapt in her shroud of snows. 


Apt emblem of life, when age shall come, 
And steal from the cheek its health and bloom: 
= the gloss shall depart from the golden 
air, 
And those locks are whitened with frosts of 
care. 


Ah, yes! and of death ’tis an emblem too, 
When life has gone like the summer through, 

And all that has charmed has for ever fled, 
Like nature’s beauties so cold and dead. 


But to botha spring will ere long come, 
And nature will wear a far brighter bloom ; 

May we so live, that our change shall be 
To bloom in a bright immortality. 


Chittenango, N. Y. [Youth’s P. Gaz. 





THE WISH AND THE PRAYER. 
By Ellwood, the Friend of Milton. 


Oh that mine eye might closed be, 

To what becomes me not tosee ; 

That deafness might possess mine ear, 
To what concerns me not to hear; 
That truth my tongue might always tie, 
From ever speaking foolishly ; 

That no vain thought might ever rest, 
Or be conceived within my breast ; 
That by each word,each deed,each thought 
Glory may to my God be brought; 

But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
On thee is fixed, to thee I cry. 

Oh, purge out all my dross, my tin, 
Make me more white than snow within; 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part ; 

And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it so, 
For that is more than I can do. 











